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ABSTRACT 

This document is one of a series of reports based on the 
Special Education Expenditure Project, a study of the nation's spending on 
special education and related services based on analysis of data for the 
1999-2000 school year. This report focuses on general patterns of variation 
in total spending on special education students across districts categorized 
according to urbanicity, district size, median family income, and student 
poverty levels. A cost index is used to assess the effects on expenditure 
levels of geographic variations in the costs of education. A highlights 
section notes .the following: (1) the smallest districts spend the most 

(districts with fewer than 2,500 students spend 22% more than the largest 
districts in cost-adjusted dollars to educate a special education student) ; 

(2) rural districts spend the most (in cost adjusted dollars), although urban 
districts spend the most in actual dollars; (3) the third of the districts 
with the lowest median family income spend less per student in both actual 
($2,314) and cost-adjusted ($1,658) terms than districts with middle-income 
families; and (4) low-poverty districts have the lowest spending ratios (1.72 
as compared with 1.98 for the highest-poverty quartile) . Following an 
introduction, individual sections analyze: actual versus cost-adjusted 
expenditures; spending differences by urbanicity; spending differences by 
district size; spending differences by income level; and spending differences 
by student poverty. Appendices provide data on samples used and further 
analyses. (DB) 
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SEEP Reports 

This document is a part of a series of reports based on descriptive information derived from the 
Special Education Expenditure Project (SEEP), a national study conducted by the American 
Institutes for Research (AIR) for the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education 
Programs (OSEP). SEEP is the fourth project sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education and 
its predecessor, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, in the past 40 years to examine 
the nation’s spending on special education and related services. See Kakalik, Furry, and Carney 
(1981), Moore, Strang, Schwartz, and Braddock (1988), and Rossmiller, Hale, and Frohreich 
(1970). 

The SEEP reports are based on analyses of extensive data for the 1999-2000 school year. The 
SEEP includes 23 different surveys to collect data at the state, district, and school levels. Survey 
respondents included state directors of special education, district directors of special education, 
district directors of transportation services, school principals, special education teachers and 
related service providers, regular education teachers, and special education aides. Survey 
responses were combined with other requested documents and data sets from states, schools, and 
districts to create databases that represented a sample of more than 9,000 students with 
disabilities, more than 5,000 special education teachers and related service providers, 
approximately 5,000 regular education teachers, more than 1,000 schools, and well over 300 local 
education agencies. 

The series of SEEP reports will provide descriptive information on the following issues: 

• What are we spending on special education services for students with disabilities in the 
U.S.? 

• How does special education spending vary across types of public school districts? 

• What are we spending on due process for students with disabilities? 

• What are we spending on transportation services for students with disabilities? 

• How does education spending vary for students by disability and what factors explain 
differences in spending by disability? 

• What role do functional abilities play in explaining spending variations for students with 
disabilities? 

• What are we spending on preschool programs for students with disabilities? 

• Who are the teachers and related service providers who serve students with disabilities? 

• How are special education teaching assistants used to serve students with disabilities? 

• What are we spending on special education services in different types of schools? 

• How does special education spending vary across states classified by funding formula, 
student poverty, special education enrollment levels, and income levels? 

One of the SEEP reports will also be devoted to describing the purpose and design of the study. 
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Highlights 

This report explores general patterns of variation in total spending on special education 
students across districts categorized according to urbanicity, district size, median family 
income, and student poverty levels. A cost index is used to assess the effects on 
expenditure levels of geographic variations in the costs of education. The analyses are 
descriptive in nature and not intended to establish causal links. 

The smallest districts spend the most. The smallest districts (fewer than 2,500 total 
students) spend 14 percent more in actual dollars, and 22 percent more in cost-adjusted 
dollars, to educate a special education student compared to the largest districts. This 
expenditure includes both the regular and special education of a student with disabilities. 
The spending ratio (relative spending on the typical special versus regular education 
student) for the smallest districts is estimated to be 2.19, compared to an overall average 
spending ratio of 1 .90. This difference in the spending ratios is consistent with the notion 
that there may be more difficulty adjusting service levels for special education students 
than regular education students in the smallest districts. 

Rural districts spend the most (in cost-adjusted dollars). Urban districts spend the most 
in actual dollars, and rural districts spend the least, with suburban districts in between. 
However, after adjusting for differences in the costs of resources, the pattern is reversed. 
The spending ratios are 1 .82 for rural districts, compared to 1 .95 for urban districts, which 
suggests that rural districts spend a greater cost-adjusted amount on the typical regular 
education student as well. The differences are not statistically significant. 

The third of districts with the lowest median family income spend less in both actual 
and cost-adjusted terms. Districts with middle-income families spend $2,314 more per 
student than districts with the lowest-income families. In cost-adjusted dollars, the 
difference is less at $1,658. These differences are statistically and economically 
significant. The spending ratio is also higher for the lowest-income districts, but the 
difference was not statistically significant. 

Low-poverty districts have the lowest spending ratios. No consistent positive or 
negative relationship is found for expenditures and districts’ student poverty levels, in 
either actual or cost-adjusted terms. However, low-poverty districts have the lowest 
spending ratios, 1 .72, compared to 1 .86 for the second lowest quartile, and 1 .97 and 1 .98 
for the two highest-poverty quartiles. 
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